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WA NTED. mailed to all our list. If any friend has not re- 
As it is reasonably certain that there will be | - ‘ ceived one and is interested, send a postal and one 
twice as many applications for rooms during | ANTED—TYPEWRITING AND COPYING _ Will be immediately forwarded 
Eighth Month (August) as can possibly be accom- at home. Address, Eliza H. Worrell, 1426 N. The booklet this year is exceptional. The cover 
modated, it is urged that members try to arrange Bouvier Street, Philadelphia. Was designed by an artist and seems to fit in ex- 
avii le in the ‘ “t] 7 7 ot < ai > che - " 
to go earlier or later in the season BUSINESS ESTABLISHED AND EX PAND- soe? with the quiet and simple charms of Buck 
_ Orif August is the only month available, ap- ing in a special field with large possibilities, I —_ : ‘ ; : 
plication should be made at the earliest possible | offers an excellent opportunity for the investment neluded with the booklet is a list of rooms in 
moment. | of $1000 and upwards. Full details will gladly be the Inn with rates of board for the coming season, 
given. Address W, THE INTELLIGENCER, 15th & here is no change in rates over last year. We 
Address, Cherry St., Phila. — a new list of cottage and lot owners, 
iw with prices of unsold lots for the summer of 1909. 
NORA K. BUSHONG. Kirk d, P 
renpnchekeiaten cn: ee ANTED—A PRACTICAL MIDDLE-AGED _Also a list of cottages for rent for all or por- 
| housekeeper who understands cooking and — of = season . Two or three friends club- 
i . y | sewing. Apply to Mrs. W. W. Justice, Manheim ying together can often obtain a cottage at less 
GLENBURNIE, on Lake George, N. Y. Street, Germantown. expense than a similar number of rooms in the 
Attractive building sites for sale. Cottagesand | ———-— Inn. 
bungalows erected. Restrictions to insure per- ANTED— BY A FRIEND OF REFINE- For th F pe : 
manency and refinement, Every advantage and | ment, position where light assistance and or the present address all communications to 
charm of this world famous region is to be found | helpin sewing is needed. Good reference. Ad- 
at Glenburnie. For further information, address, | dress A this office. BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, 
. 12 cCON a ; . 
WM. E. WALTON & SON, ANTED—NURSE DESIRES PosiTION as_ 1024 Race Street, Philadelphia 





Glenburnie, on Lake George, N. Y. companion or nurse for invalid. Miss Mary 
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Spoons, Knives and Forks) wastso-ny « 


























WANTED-—BY A CAPABLE YOUNG LADY, 411 Walnut Street 
position as companion or nurse of semi- ° © 
With 20 Years Guarantee. invalid. Reference. Address No. 36 this office. Philadelphia 








We are finding an increased sale for a special 
line of Silver Piated Ware, made to our order and 
bearing our stamp, which has given uniform sat- 
isfaction since 1870, when we first introduced it. 

The guarantee Is for 20 years, and the plating 
is heavier by test than any of the standard makes 

The HALF-PRICE Sale of “1847 Rogers Ware” 


| WANTED—AT THIS OFFICE, COPIES OF FIRE, BURGLARY, ACCIDENT, LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE 
| Friends’ Intelligencer for Second month 
| 27th, and Third month 20th, 1909 









ANTED-—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER 


in a family of three ladies Address, Rural ED WARD ROBERTS 


Home, Logan, Philadelphia 































is still in progress. UAKER POST CARDS—SIX SUBJECTS: COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the j 
G E. O : ( : : ( 4 rd | . D Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, Py Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


the Fireside. Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for 15c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia 
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Books, Bookbinding, Printing | 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 
Subscriptions taken for all Magazines | 
at Lowest Rates. 


JOHN COMLY, | 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TOUR TO emg. EUROPE 


SUMMER 














| Millinery Shop 








Selected fashions of the season in the more 
moderate styles. We solicit your patronage. 


E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue Philadelphia 






A small private party, limited in number, 
will sail from New York, July 13th, 1909, for 
a two months’ tour of France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, Bohemia, Holland, England 
and Scotland. Ample time for sight-seeing 
and shopping. 

As very heavy travel is expected next 
summer, early registration is important. 
Write at once for booklet and terms 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 
112 N. 19TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Wo subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
seribers. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


_{920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
OFFIcEs : \ Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 


Phila., Pa. 


1515 Walnut St., 





Watch Repairing 
Honest, trustworthy 
work at 
Moderate Prices. 


Our guarantee 
insures 


Your Satisfaction. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
l’urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER 
Circulars on application 


/ Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNPWY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepas 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH 8S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Prinerpal 





Atlantic City. N. J. 


Always open; every hotel appointment and 
comfort; rooms en suite with bath; free garage. 
WM. R. HOOD. 


‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com. 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK 
The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic Clty, 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 


Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 








, GEO. B. COCK 
Stenographe Franklin Bank B'ldg. 
os on Telephone 
Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley. 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Philadelphia, Pa 
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Even those whom the evil ways of the world have | ‘William J. Palmer is a member of Race Street 
enslaved have often a hidden purity of heart. Their | Meeting, Philadelphia. Born a _ Friend, and 
souls are not spoiled, but buried in ignorance. trained in boyhood under strictly Friendly in- 

HELEN KELLER. fluences, his career, if accurately and adequate- 


ly described, would read like a romance. For 
the reason that the history of any member of the 





WE WILL KEEP OUR DREAMS. | Society who have accomplished great results in 
Our dreams—nay, soul, we will not let them go; | the world should be a matter of record, | give in 
What though the braggart world scoff and deny, this connection a brief account of a career which 


And pygmies in the market strive and cry, | has certainly been extraordinary from any stand- 

As emmet-like they hurry to and fro? | point. 

The bright hours lessen, and the shadows grow, 
But we will seek the silence, thou and I, : 
Content, while fame and treasure pass us by, | he was chosen by J. Edgar Thomson, President 

To rove through quiet coverts that we know. | of the Pennsylvania Railroad, to be his privat 


| “Brought up in Philadelphia, at an early age 


| 

| secretary, the duties of which office he filled with 

Wwe ill ae , o the less speec | — . P ° ’ . , . 4 -L,+ 
Yea, we will hearken to the wordle peech | signal capacity for several years. This brough 
Of opening buds beneath the vernal showers; 


1 ‘ies eamity: Cit dale tae ale Gall | him into contact with leading railroad men, not- 
oO us 1e 10r Ss adewy yre Snail 2acn, | 


The evening whisper o’er its sleeping flowers; ably Thomas A. Scott (who succeeded J. Edgar 
And secrets the stars utter, each to each, | Thomson as President of the Pennsylvania Road), 
Shall breathe of Peace ‘mid her immortal bowers. | with whom, though much his junior in years, 


James B. Kenyon. | he became intimately associated. When the war 


broke out he felt it his duty to enter the army, 
so he gave up his promising position and organ- 


I) the Atlantic. 








ized the Anderson Cavalry, an afterward noted 
WILLIAM JACKSON PALMER. | company, of which he became Captain. He was 
Ninth Month 17th, 1836. Third Month 13th, 1909. | promoted to be Colonel of the newly-formed Regi- 


ment, and before the close of the war. Brigadier- 
A SKETCH AND PERSONAL TRIBUTE. : ; 0 é rigadi¢ 


General, remaining in the service until the troops 
Referring to the notice of the death of Wil- | were mustered out. By the latter title. that 
liam J. Palmer in a recent issue, and my pros- | of General, he has been universally styled for 
pect of writing a sketch of his life, I find in the | 

Intelligencer of Fourth month 27th, 1897, a | our monthly meeting, in dealing with many sim- 
lengthy letter written by me on my return from | jjarly situated, concluded not to disown them when 
a visit to California, and a short sojourn at his | they 
home on the return trip, which gives the main 
points of his career to that date, and a portion of 
which I quote: 

“We arrived at Colorado Springs at 1.30 p. m. | able to William J. Palmer. who. having made 
Now came one of the striking features of the | great 
entire continental journey, to which we had 
looked forward since leaving home. While I had 
never before visited this thriving city under the 
shadow of Pike’s Peak, I had had for many years | 
a great interest in it, both because it was founded 
by a near and life-long friend, and because I was | ing, stating his conscientious belief that he was 
personally familiar with everything relating to | doing his duty 
its early history. And now something of a digres- | would do so again under similar circumstances; 
sion may be allowed, to make a statement con but avowing 
cerning a member of our Society better known | esse: 


more than thirty years. I well remember that 


were willing to sign an acknowledgment 
prepared with great care to meet the situ- 
ation, and worded so as not to require too much. 


This acknowledgment, however, was not accept- 


sacrifices to fulfill what he considered to 
be a solemn duty in entering the army, was un- 
willing in any way to compromise his position. 


It seemed at first as if he must be disowned, but 


at my suggestion (as he reminded me a few days 
ago), he addressed a letter to the monthly meet- 


in going to the war, and that he 


his sympathy with and belief in the 
al testimonies and practices of the Society 
in the great world of affairs than among our own | and 


esire to retain his ris 


membership, a unique and powerful personality.” | This letter, as it was esteemed a remarkable one. 


ht ot membse rsh tr. 
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may perhaps be remembered by some of the older | 
members, and if in possession of the meeting, | 
might to-day well be published. It was accepted, 
and he was retained a member. Meantime, he 
hae chosen not to re-enter the service of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, but to enter a new 
field, where he larger services and 
larger possibilities were open to him. He became 
interested in the great enterprises then being dis- 
cussed, of the building of the Pacific Railroads, 
1866 and ’69 (1 cannot be exact as 
to dates), was engaged in the service of the Kan- 
Pacific Railroad, 
the continent. 


considered 


and between 
sas in making surveys across 
He had charge of the two sur- 
veys, one on the 32nd and one on the 35th parallel, 
pursuing his work steadily to success, while his 
little surveying party had to be constantly pro- 
tected by a military escort of fifty soldiers through 


a country filled with hostile Indians. Often 
the entire company was in imminent danger 
of massacre. The surveys were most satisfactor- 


ily accomplished, and the roads built on the lines 
selected by him. Certain recommendations made 
by him, including the development of the rail- 
way system in Colorado, were (perhaps fortunate- 
ly for him and for the State) not adopted by the 
Company, and this led in due season to the or- 
ganization by him, and the subsequent building 
up of one of the great railway systems of the 
country, the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, 
which originated in his brain and which his genius 
developed. 

“The story of his early trials in the attempt 
to put into shape such a gigantic undertaking and 
of his subsequent triumphs, is too long to tell 
here. He first built the section of 76 miles from 
Denver to Colorado Springs, and afterward sec- 
tion by section, until in Colorado and Utah, near- 
ly 2,000 miles of railway were laid, while cities 
and towns sprang up, and Colorado grew with 
rapid development from a sparsely settled terri- 
tory to a rich and populous State. It is admitted 
by all well-informed people that no other man,— 
perhaps no set of men,—has contributed so much 
towards building up the material resources and 
highest interests of the State, as this member of 
our Always a pioneer, and constantly 
pushing ahead, he built last the 550 miles of the 


Society. 


Rio Grande Western Railroad, running from 
Grand Junction on the borders of Colorado 


through Salt Lake City to Ogden, Utah, and his 
now are largely concentrated in this 
the System, of which he is President, 


interests 


portion ol 


and with a few friends and business associates, 
as absolute control. No other member of the 
Sociéty of Friends, either in England or Amer- 
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ica, so far as my knowledge goes, has handled 
enterprises so extensive, or achieved results so 
great. While I would have been glad if he could 
have taken an active interest in our Swarthmore 
College, I am glad to know he has been so liberal 
a patron and so great a friend in every way to 
the young Colorado College, located at Colorado 
Springs, having 300 students, young men and 
young women, and developing so rapidly, largely 
under his fostering care, that it is expected to 
number perhaps 1,000 students in the near future. 
The main building is properly named “Palmer 
Hall,”’ as “Palmer Lake,” near Denver, and ‘“Pal- 
mer Avenue,” in Denver, help to perpetuate the 
name Colorado’s ablest and most far-seeing 
pioneer, the man who has made her plains and 
mountain sides teem with industry, and led her 
to an honored place in the great sisterhood of 
States. His name must ever be associated with 
her history and the iron bands which encircle her 
mountains and plains, along which flow the 
streams of busy life, must be a monument more 
durable than brass to the daring, broad and con- 
structive genius of William J. Palmer.” 

I now supplement this account, twelve years 
later, after his wonderful life has closed. 
General Palmer continued his activities as Presi- 
dent of the Rio Grande & Western Railroad until 
1901, when, on behalf of himself, and those inter- 
ested with him, he accepted overtures to purchase 
the property, made by the Denver & Rio Grande 
R. R. Company as represented by the Gould inter- 
ests, and at the age of sixty-five he retired from 
active business. ; 

On his retirement, his business affairs were 
placed exclusively in the hands of two represen- 
tatives, one in New York, and one in Colorado, 
and from that time he declined to see any one on 
his own business affairs. 


of 


soon 


He was always open, 
however, to consider matters of the public inter- 
est or any personal interests of others, and I be- 
lieve every one of the hundreds of personal ap- 
peals that have been made to him, received care- 
ful attention, and to the great majority of de- 
serving cases, assistance to a greater or less de- 
gree was rendered, and this continued after his 
disablement almost without change or relaxation 
of attention. 

One of the first acts of his new life was to make 
over to 104 employees of the Railroad System, 
of which he had been the head, about one million 
dollars in value, of the securities of the road. | 
do not understand that this entire sum came from 
his own pocket, but from the few individuals who 
controlled the road, of which he was by far the 


largest owner and the moving spirit. There was 
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no legal or moral obligation for him to do this, 
but it was in accordance with his generous nature 
to share the results with his faithful employees, 
who had contributed to the building up of the 
system. 

After carefully planning extensive improve- 
ments on his estate at Glen Eyrie, with his fam- 
ily, he spent two years abroad while these im- 
provements were going on, including the entire 
rebuilding of the family residence, and on the 
completion of the improvements, they returned, 
and have since resided in their mountain home, 
dispensing a broad hospitality on a scale that it 
has not been my privilege to witness elsewhere. 

It did not happen to be convenient for me to 
visit him after that time until the autumn of 
1905, when I spent a week with him and his fam- 
ily at Glen Eyrie, and was the recipient of a hos- 
pitality never to be forgotten. 

One year later, in the autumn of 1906, the ac- 
cident occurred referred to in my previous brief 
notice, and his active life suddenly closed. 

The affair, and his life since, have been full 
of pathos—one of the most active and athletic of 
men for his years, a bold rider, a cavalry leader 
during the war, full of strength and vigor at sev- 
enty years—transposed in a flash to a helpless in- 
valid. Though entirely helpless since, his mind 


has continued as vigorous as ever till toward the | 


close. The most distinguished physicians of this 
country and abroad have been in attendance, and 
everything that science could suggest, and loving 
care and ample means supply have been tried, 
but without avail. 

His cheerfulness, and refusal to speak of him- 


self have been most marked, and in the living | 


death which has been his for two-and-a-half years, 
he has been an example never to be forgot- 
ten by those privileged to be in communication 
with him. 

Our friend, Joseph Wharton, who had not prev- 
iously known him, was invited to spend a fort- 
night with him while on the western trip just 
previous to the trip to Europe in the summer of 
1907, where he was stricken with paralysis. Gen- 
eral Palmer met him personally at the station, in 
his automobile, and Joseph spent two days with 
him, all the time he felt he could spare, as he was 
to sail within a few days. 

The two men were singularly alike in many 
characteristics, and they were much impressed 
with each other. I have often wished for the sake 
of both, that they could have spent the two weeks 
together at that time. 

An act of signal and characteristic generosity 
on the part of General Palmer has been widely 
referred to in the public press since his death. 
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It has been the custom of the surviving mem- 
bers of the regiment to hold a reunion every year 
for almost forty years. In the early summer of 
1907, realizing that it would be impossible for him 
to attend any meeting in the east, he planned to 
invite all the surviving members to come to his 
home in Colorado. Out of the twelve hundred 
young men who formed his regiment, about one- 
third, or over four hundred survived. These, of 
course, were widely scattered, a number in for- 
eign lands. Invitations were sent to every one 
that could be reached, and a special train left 
Philadelphia containing about 280 men. These 
were all conveyed to Colorado Springs in Pullman 
cars, entertained there for about a week, and then 
returned to their homes in the same way. It was 
an occasion never to be forgotten by those who 
participated. 

Now that he has gone, I do not hesitate to say 
that this one act of generosity is estimated to have 
cost General Palmer not less than $40,000, and 
probably considerably more. It had the usual ef- 
fect of bringing down on him large numbers of 
applicants for help the country over, and I am 
informed that as usual, every case received care- 
ful investigation and help extended so far as pos- 
sible. 

It should be understood that General Palmer’s 
fortune was never a swollen one, and his large 
and constant benefactions during forty years not 
only, in my opinion, consumed his entire income, 
but made considerable inroads upon the princi- 
pal. He was the most generous man it was ever 
my privilege to know, but beyond all other men 
I have ever known, he had an unconquerable dis- 
like for any mention of his benefactions when- 
ever it could possibly be avoided. Not long after 
his retirement he gave Booker T. Washington 
one hundred thousand dollars for his admirable 
school, with the express condition that no men- 
tion whatever be made of the gift. The secret 
was kept for some time, but through some inad- 
vertence it finally leaked out to his and Dr. Wash- 
ington’s great discomfort. 

Colorado College owes its existence to him, as 
with wise foresight he planned the college and 
selected the site before building his own residence, 
and before there was a house in Colorado Springs, 
and while he was living there in a tent. He 
has given to the city valuable parks and ex- 
pended hundreds of thousands of dollars in their 
improvement, his pay-roll on these public works 
reaching, for years, $15,000 per month. The sev- 
eral parks in and about the city donated by him 
amount in area to about 1,650 acres. It is esti- 
mated his benefactions reached four million dol- 
lars in the last six years of his life, and by far the 
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greater amount was expended in the territory 


which he found a wilderness forty years ago, and 
has left a rich and populous State, recognizing 
its great benefactor and first citizen. Seant 
that the ps the West should 
whole pages to the accounts of his life and 
that the 


the 
Mayor of the city should call upon the people to 


him as 


c 
ipers Ol 


wonder is it 
devote 


death; Governor of the state and 


suspend business for hours the day of his funeral, 


which was among the greatest ever held the 


request of the authorities and citi- 
Colorado Spri 


in the City 


to have his body le in 
Hall for a day 


the 


ngs 
before its crema- 
because it was 
The body 


in a special 


family 


tion, was declined by 


accord with the spirit of his life. 


out oO} 


was taken to Denver for cremation 
the 


to the ecitv of 


train, and little urn of ashes was brought 


back his love, escorted by large num- 
where it was met at the 
and 


exercises were 


bers of Denver citizens, 


station by thousands of mourners, as no 


building would contain them, the 


held in the open air, in “‘the house not made with 


hands.” 
statue the first 
in the new Hall of Fame in the State Capitol at 


It is now proposed to make his 


Denver. 

Reference should be made to the fact that when 
Palmer had original charter drawn 
for the Colorado Springs Land Company, he had 


an article inserted that the deed for every lot sold 


} 
tha 
Lit 


General 


should have a proviso that no liquor saloon should 
ever be allowed thereon. Strenuous efforts were 
afterwards made by the powerful liquor interests 
to annul this condition in the courts. 
With General 


} ) alara, 
nad always 


Palmer 
to take part in the municipal 


would 


characteristic delicacy 


! : } 
ceciner 


where his influence have been so 


affairs 
commanding, in the contest over the liquor 
ive part, 


Court finally upheld the far-sighted provision of 


problem he took an act and the Supreme 


the young pioneer, and as a consequence Colorado 
Springs has long stood as an example to the world, 
now widely followed in the broader outlook of the 
times. 

I make a few fitting quotations from published 
statements in Colorado: 


‘The to- 
gether with Colorado City and Manitou, took Gen. 


ministers In every pulpit in the eity, 


Palmer’s life for their themes and 


committees 


tion 


to-day, 


were appointed by every congrega- 
to draw up resolutions of sympathy and re- 

Dr. James B. Gregg, in an interview, paid 
Palmer. He 
‘That which impresses every one I 


Gen. Palmer 


eret. 


a beautiful tribute to Gen. Said in 


part: 


SUD- 


who met was the innate and 


pr se, 
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essential dignity of the man. You instantly rec- 
ognized in him one born to command. There was 
nothing of brusqueness or arrogance or imperi- 
with 
gentleness and courtesy, but there was always 


ousness; his manner was always instinct 


in it the flavor of authority, graciously exercised 
hority still—authority born partly of tem- 
perament, partly of nearly half a century’s ex- 
perience of command. It was interesting to see 
how all who met him manifested deference as in 
the presence of a superior nature. 


] 


1 

i 

4 «¢ ++ 
Dut aut 


He stands sin- 
cular and pre-eminent, as we all know, among 
the rich men of the mountain 
try the variety munificence 
benefactions. the extent 
benefactions is known only to _ the 
seeth in secret. Knowing some- 
their variety and amplitude, the best 
description that occurs to me is the words of our 


rocky 
and 
But 


coun- 
of his 
of his 


for 
public 
private 
Father 


thing of 


who 


Saviour, “Freely ye have received, freely give.” 
He loved his fellowmen, not only collectively, but 
individually. He was a Friend, a friend to all.’ ” 

President W. F. Slocum, of Colorado College, 
gave a concise description of the many benefits 
which that institution has derived from Gen. Pal- 
mer’s generosity. He pointed out that the Gen- 
eral set aside the present college campus in 1870 
and 1871 for the purpose of higher education, 
quoted from Gen. Palmer’s characteristic 
brief address at the dedication which is in part 
as follows: 


and 
and 


““My friends, in breaking this ground let us set 
apart and forever devote it to the purpose of edu- 
the most unsectarian to the 
very and inculcation of truth.” 

And another: 

“General Palmer came of Quaker stock. If | 
mistake not, he was disciplined by his monthly 
But in the 
temper of his mind he was ever loyal to the faith 
in which he was reared. 
plicity, 


eation and in way 


dissec 


meeting for going into the army. 


As I consider his sim- 
his strength of moral conviction, his in- 
cependence, his quiet unobtrusiveness, his sincer- 
ity and his all-embracing sympathy, it seems to 
that for this great and good man who has 
passed from among us, no better designation can 
be found than this: ‘He was a Friend.’ ”’ 

I have found the preparation of this sketch an 
unexpectedly difficult task, for the reason that 
as it is a labor of love, I prepared far more ma- 
terial than could be used in the columns of the 
Intelligencer, and to properly cut down this wealth 
of matter, more suitable for a volume than a sin- 
was most difficult. It seemed more 

appropriate to use this medium than any other, 
| for a Friend to write of a Friend, a birthright 


me 


ole article, 





999 


porary 
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| not even signed by him. As he insisted, against 


and life-long member of the Society, and a be- 


liever in and consistently practical observer of its | my protest, on acknowledging everything I sent 


essential testimonies, if we except the participa- 
tion in the great war for the freedom of a race, 
and the sadly needed national purification. 

In drawing to a close, I cannot but refer with 
affectionate interest to the unbroken week of 
blessed memory I spent with my friend at Glen 
Eyrie in 1905, and to the many letters since that 
have passed between us. Almost all the letters 
I have ever received from him previous to the 
accident, have been written in his own hand. 
Afterward they were, of course, dictated to oth- 
ers, although there an interval, probably 
about a year ago, when I received several of some 
length, written by him in his own familiar hand, 
in pencil. The day after his arrival from Eng- 
land last autumn, I spent part of an afternoon 
with him, of precious memory—our last inter- 
view, as it sadly proved. 


was 


It has been my habit for many years, but es- 
pecially since his disablement, to send him fre- 
quently clippings from newspapers, also books oc- 
casionally that I thought would interest him. I 
remember of recent publications, “The Life of 
Alice Freeman Palmer,” the reprint of ““‘Watson’s 
Annals of Philadelphia,” “‘The Life of Pastorious, 
Founder Germantown,” Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
“Red City,” “Penn and Religious Liberty,” etc., 
in all of which he was much interested, especially 
the last named. 

With his friends, the Hon. Edward M. Shep- 
ard and George Foster Peabody, of New York, he 
maintained a frequent correspondence on great 
public questions, and he often sent me copies of 
the letters on both With these broad- 
minded, thoughtful men he was strong in his con- 
demnation of the Roosevelt policies, as seeking 
excellent ends through egotistic, intemperate and 
destructive methods, subversive of the objects 
sought, and he was both amused and impatient 
with the already passing wave of popular hysteria, 
which would class our late President with Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. 


of 


sides. 


I am somewhat 


averse to obtruding,- at this 
time, any political expression on those who may 
not sympathize therewith, but I feel it a duty 
to thus place on record the earnest and deep-seated 
conviction of the prophetic nature of my friend, 
even though his views may be unpopular with 
many ; but he has many times in his life, after be- 
ing on the unpopular and minority side, been vin- 
dicated by time and events. 

As the recent months have passed, I have found 
his letters growing shorter, and later they were 


| 
| 





him, I heard from him sometimes several times 
a week, but it became evident that hold on 
life was gradually growing weaker. 

On my recent return from the South, I began 
to arrange for a visit to him, and had the time- 
tables of the trains in my possession, when the 
fateful telegram came. 
his death I received from him, by express, a large 
photograph of the surviving members of the regi- 
ment taken at his home, with himself in the cen- 
tre, his daughters on either side the chair, 
the 280 men grouped about him. 

I wrote him next day in acknowledgment, and 
with the prospect of starting on my journey to 
his side. 


his 


Only the evening before 


and 


While his passing away so soon was a sad dis- 
appointment, I realize it may be as well for him 
and all of us that I did not take the journey. The 
close intimacy of almost however, 
could not be severed without deep sadness, and 
I find myself from long habit, frequently think- 
ing that certain matters will interest him, when 


sixty years, 


the realization comes that no 
him, or 


inter- 
receive from him the strength and 


more can | 
est 
inspiration that have been so freely accorded me 
for almost a long lifetime. 

The first particulars came to me the first 
mail in a brief and feeling note from Dr. Slocum, 
President of Colorado College, who was with him 
at the end. He wrote that the General had taken, 
on Wednesday, the 10th, a short automobile ride 
in his own grounds, and that the 11th, 
he spent a quiet happy day with all his family 
about him, then 
never to waken, 


— 
Ly 


Thursday, 


1 


went in the evening, 


sl en 
although the end did not 
till the afternoon two days later, w 


come 
hen he passed 
quietly and almost imperceptibly away. 

I valued Dr. Slocum’s note highly, as it was 
written at Glen Eyrie, just after leaving the death 
scene. 

It appears our friend had been taking an auto- 
mobile ride each day, but the last day of his con- 
scious life there had been a heavy snowfall. It 
seemed fitting that the 
had loved so long and well should be clothed with 


mountains and valleys he 
the pure, white, seamless robe, as his pure spirit 
passed. 

Joseph Wharton, William J. Palmer, William 
P. Henszey—three strong leaders among men, all 
members of the Society of Friends. 
three 
friends—in the short 


Did any man 
1 such 
months? 

i, B.C. 


ever before lose near friends— 


ant 


space o three 
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SOME SALOON FIGURES. 

[ Address of Jonathan K. Taylor as chairman of a great 
loca! option rally held in the Lyric Theatre, Baltimore, 
under the care of Anti-Saloon League of Maryland. Pub- 
lished in the American Issue of Third Month 27th.] 

Considerably more than a century ago, a few 
fearless, patriotic men met in Philadelphia, de- 
nied the so-called “Divine Right” of kings to rule 
and proceeded to organize a democratic form of 
government in contradistinction to a monarchy. 
This was intended to be a government of the 
people, for the people and by the people. 

Under a monarchy, power descends from the 
ruler to the people—his subjects. Under a demo- 
cratic-republican form of government, power as- 
cends from the people to their elected officers. The 
people are supreme. Legislation has no bounds 
except the public will under the constitution. 

The allied liquor traffic is the greatest as well 
as the wickedest monopoly of the age. It has 
placed King Alchohol on the throne and prac- 
tically destroyed the form of government estab- 
lished by the fathers and assumed a dictatorship 
over state and nation. 

In Maryland, our own Maryland, its agents 
through the political bosses have endeavored to 
subordinate the will of the people and to usurp 
control of the offices of the state from the highest 
to the lowest. 

The state-wide local option bill simply gives to 
every voter the right to say whether he wants 
the saloon in his locality or not. 

There are 1,751 in Baltimore,* 110 
hotels, 19 clubs, 50 wholesale liquor houses and 8 
wholesale drug stores. Adding the number of 
saloons, hotels and clubs together we have a total 
of 1,880 licensed places where liquor is dispensed 
at retail. 

The license is fixed for 1908 at $500. 


saloons 


In addi- 
tion to the license we note several other items of 
expenses: (1) rent of the premises; (2) support 
of the proprietor, his profit and backing; (3) po- 
litical assessment; (4) heat and light; (5) free 
treats and lunches, and (6) the cost of the liquor 
itself. 

I have made extensive inquiries as to the 
amount spent by the customers per day in each 
licensed place. These estimates run from $20 
per day upwards. 


Suppose the receipts to be $20 a day, or $6,000 


a year. At this rate, 1,880 licensed places would 
receive $11,768,000 from their customers. At 
Liquor men have been fussing ever since these figures 
of Mr. Taylor were published, but have failed absolutely 
although challenged to do so to submit any figures of 
their own showing the amount of money that is spent 
for liquor over Baltimore bars.—Editor Maryland Issue. 
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$30 a day, or $9,000, which is considered nearer 
the average, the receipts from the sale of the 
liquor would aggregate $17,653,000. 

In 1908, the real estate of Baltimore City was 
assessed at $325,000,000 and the personal prop- 
erty at $298,000,000. Then at the rate of $30 
per day for each drinking place we would drink 
up all the real estate in this city in nineteen 
years and the personal property would be con- 
sumed in seventeen years. We drink up each 
year more than 4 per cent. interest on the assessed 
value of all the real estate in Baltimore. Is it any 
wonder that the people complain of hard times? 

The capital of all the banks in Baltimore 
amounts to $30,000,000, but this vast sum would 
be used up in drinks in less than two years. 

The school property valued at $4,377,000 could 
be disposed of in the saloon in three months. We 
pay teachers salaries of $1,464,000 a year, but 
we would drink up this amount in a month. 

The taxes collected on the real and personal 
property in Baltimore amounts to about $6,000,- 
000—one-third of our annual drink bill. 

We collect in licenses on the liquor traffic about 
$1,000,000, $750,000 being Baltimore’s share for 
the privilege of destroying $17,000,000 of the 
people’s money without giving them one cent of 
value in return. If these estimates are too high, 
will the trade kindly furnish us with the correct 
figures? It will be interesting to see the actual 
sales of the 110 hotels, 19 clubs and the more 
frequented saloons. 

What a farce this idea of high license is when 
we consider it as a business proposition. It re- 
minds me of the girl who did not want the man 
but married him to get rid of him. 

The plea that we must tax the liquor traffic to 
pay for some of the damage it does appears ridic- 
ulous in the light of the fact that we permit all 
the breweries and manufactories to go free of 
taxation under the law exempting manufactories 
from taxation. Why not exempt only those man- 
ufactories that in some way benefit somebody ? 

But, says some one, you propose to destroy the 
liberty of the people. You must remember, how- 
ever, that personal liberty ENDS where public 
injury BEGINS. 

Whenever I hear the pleadings of the liquor 
traffic for consideration it reminds me of the boy 
who murdered his father and mother and then 
pleaded with the judge for leniency on the ground 
that he was an orphan. 

This, my fellow citizens, is an irrepressible con- 
flict in which the influence of each man and each 
church must now be counted either on one side 
or the other. There is no longer any middle 
ground. 
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That uncrowned queen, Miss Willard, said, “A 
saw mill uses up logs; a rum mill, boys.” 

I have no unkind words for the men engaged 
in this nefarious traffic, as they are in it with the 
sanction of the law, for which we are responsible. 

But I despise the saloon. It undermines our 
form of government; it undermines health, it 
undermines Christian effort; it poisons the blood 
of the generations. It fills our almshouses, jails 
and penitentiaries; it furnishes more than half 
the inmates of our insane institutions and is re- 
sponsible for more than half the idiots born into 
the world. It is responsible for from 75 to 90 per 
cent. of all crime. It burdens the people with a 
taxation too grievous to be borne and sends a 
hundred thousand human beings annually to un- 
timely graves. 

I hate the saloon. And I pray Almighty God 
that I may have a daily increasing capacity to 
hate. 


A VIEW OF FRIENDS. 
[From the British Friend.] 

The Treasury for January last contains an ar- 
ticle on the Society of Friends by Arthur Rey- 
nolds—one of a series on “Byways in English Re- 
ligion.” There is a description, couched in sym- 
pathetic terms, of a Sunday morning meeting at 
Westminster,—which, happily, appears to have 
been held “‘in the life.” “There may be Friends’ 
Meetings that are lifeless and unedifying,” says 
the writer; “but this one certainly was not.” We 
note a few mistakes: The Friends do not “profess 
to draw all their teaching from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures,”—though they are always willing that their 
teaching should be tested by a reasonable and 
spiritual interpretation of Scripture. And Eliza- 
beth Fry is, by a strange slip, spoken of as ‘“‘Caro- 
line Fry.’”’ We do not wonder that the Society of 
Friends appears cold to those who are not used 
to it; but we doubt very much whether most of 
those who are accustomed to it would find “the 
embrace of the Church wider and warmer,” its 
“means of grace more abundant,” or its “ministry 
more Apostolic.” At least it seems somewhat pre- 
sumptuous to say, as the writer does, that “the 
Church is the only Society which appeals to the 
poor man as much as to the rich.” The sugges- 
tion that Friends would be more useful if they 
were “a Guild within the Church, at liberty to 
hold their meetings in addition to the observances 
of liturgical worship,” is a little grotesque when 
we consider how the Society came into existence, 
and its strong conviction that the absence of 
liturgical forms is the best (for some souls we 
might even say the only) way of entering upon 
the worship that is “in Spirit and in truth.” 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF FENNY 
DRAYTON, BIRTHPLACE OF GEORGE FOX. 

Anything connected with the material well- 
being of the village where George Fox first saw 
the light, should prove of interest to readers of 
The Friend. The following singular notice was 
printed in the Evening News of the 5th of March. 

“What other village can dispute with Fenny 
Drayton, in Leicestershire, the claim to be the 
most virtuous and law-abiding community in the 
land? Ata parish meeting, for appointing a par- 
ish constable for the ensuing year, Mr. William 
Wale, the retiring constable, who had been recom- 
mended by the committee of selection for reap- 
pointment, declined the offer on the ground that 
the persistent honesty, sobriety, and good conduct 
of the population of the parish gave no opportun- 
ity or encouragement to a conscientious police of- 
ficer. During the whole of his year of office, Mr. 
Wale complained, not a single offence of any kind 
had been committed in the parish, and by his ob- 
servation and knowledge he was forced reluct- 
antly to the conclusion that in the twelve months 
ensuing, or, for the matter of that, as far ahead 
as the imagination could travel, no offence of any 
kind necessitating the intervention of the guardian 
of the peace was likely to be committed. He was 
discouraged and disappointed. He had done his 
best by the parish. But the parish had failed to 
respond. If it had provided him during the year 
with one single prisoner to arrest and prosecute, 
he would have taken it as evidence of good faith 
and an earnest for the future, and would have 
continued to serve. But things being as they 
were, he felt it only due to his own dignity to re- 
tire. The official insignia and instruments of his 
authority—the parish truncheon and pair of steel 
handcuffs—had hung idle upon the wall over the 
kitchen fireplace throughout the year.” 

This account is certainly as interesting as it is 
unusual; can the mantle of the virtuous George 
Fox have fallen upon his native village? 

In The Friend (Lond.) —Joseph J. Green. 


In a recent remarkable address at Nice, France, 
Pere Hyacinthe Loyson declared that if the hu- 
man race is to escape sinking into blank decadence 
it must be by the world’s being led into “a broader 
‘atholicism, the Brotherhood of Man in the Unity 
of God.” The recent great peaceful revolution 
in Turkey he declared to be a severe rebuke to our 
Christianity, the Superior Ideal Religion, whose 
professors have nevertheless been trying to bring 
about ‘“‘peace by the capture of nations and uni- 
versal gigantic slaughter.”—Advocate of Peace. 
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THE FOURTH QUERY. 
under your 
plainness of speech, behavior and apparel?” 

it is inevitable, since “the old order changeth” 
centuries, there should come 
of written rules for the 


When 


“Do you bring up those care in 


with the 
be 


} : » 
oraering Oj 


passing Ol 
a new significance 


the life of a religious society. 


the queries of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
were formulated, it went without saying that 


its members should be truthful in their speech, 
and sincere. The inquiry was chiefly concerned 
with the “thee and thou,” which in the 


beginning was a vital protest against addressing 


use Ol 


with the plural form a single person counted of 
With the flight of years, some level- 
ng process has brought king and subject to the 
use 


same of the pronoun “you” for one person; 


but 


+ 


un¢grammatical, to 
moral 


Fourth Query 


democratic and 
part the 
appeal to the con- 
What is known as the “plain 


be sure, 


no significance. This of 


is no longer an 


a .oe3 1 
science of Friends. 


language’”’ is now loved for its associations. 
“Behavior,” a synonym for “conduct,” which 
Matthew Arnold declared to be “three-fourths of 
life,” less subject to change than is speech. 
Chere are vari s of social t save, is true, but 


in general, the Golden Rule in its broad signifi- 


cance is as wise a guide in one century as an- 


ther, for behavior,—a matter which can never 
cease to be a concern of the Church. 

“Plainness of apparel” in the discipline of 
iriends came to have an inflexible meaning. It 
vas not a fashion of dress carefully designed as 


the best possible pattern for its mem- 
Friends was that 
answering the purposes 
and simple in its 
men and women 


‘hea 


is i 


the uses of 
bership. The dress of the early 
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ous life, as did 
should little 
its uses—that all forms 
should be reckoned with 
“the things that perish.” “Plainness of dress” 


e our Society, have 


for dress bey nd 


OL OutWard adornment 
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came to mean a stereotyped pattern, which could 
claim for itself the advantages of simplicity, 
economy and convenience. It came to mean 
prevailing tone of color; and this could not claim 
to economy nor convenience. The “Quaker 
drab,” harmonizing as it is thought to do with 
the spirituality of the Quaker ideal, has a beauty 
of its own; and its passing from among us, to be 
replaced largely by black, is to be really regretted. 
However, when “Quaker drab” became so exact- 
ing for itself as to seem to claim a special sanctity, 
it was time that its hold should loosen, and that 
the fitness of colors in which the Heavenly Artist 
arrays the flowers should have _ recognition. 
“Plainness of apparel” has come to a new stand- 
ard of judgment. It should still justify itself in 
simplicity, economy and convenience, along with 
which grace of form and beauty of color have a 
legitimate claim to consideration. 

The home should make it a matter of concern 
that its children are trained to worthy thought 
of the claims of dress, just as their education for 
other responsibilities of life is provided for. To 
think intelligently of dress, to realize that indi- 
viduality instead of uniformity should be its law, 
is the surest safeguard against the irrational and 
grotesque decrees of the fashion-mongers. 

’ The Fourth Query has still its saving work to 
do. 


a 


be 


ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 





Baltimore Quarterly Meeting at its recent ses- 
sion in Baltimore sent the following petition: 

TO THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN- 
TATIVES : 

“The Quarterly Meeting of the Society 
Friends, in session March 8, 1909, at Park Ave- 
nue and Laurens Street, Baltimore, Maryland, do 
most earnestly petition your Honorable Bodies 
to enact such legislation as will secure a change 
of date in the inauguration of the President of the 
United States from March 4th to a more clement 
period, say the last Wednesday in April or the 
first Wednesday in May. The urgency for this 
change is apparent to all, especially when we 
consider the discomfort, disease and death caused 
by the inclemency of the weather on last Inaugu- 
ration Day. 

“Signed this 8th day of March, 1909, by 

“CALEB J. MOORE, Clerk, 
‘REBECCA T. MILLER, Assistant Clerk.” 


of 





At the recent Monthly Meeting held at West- 
bury, Long Island, N. Y., Third month 17th, the 
Treasurer was directed to send to Orange Grove 
Meeting, Pasadena, Cal., the sum of ten dollars, to 
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cover the expense of a bench, together with an en- 
vraved plate bearing the name of the Monthly 
Meeting and thus expressing the interest of this 
meeting established more than two centuries ago 


n the pioneer meeting on the Pacific Coast. 


Friends have already registered from the fol- 
lowing states as prospective students at the school 
for Religious and Social Study to be held at 
Swarthmore in Sixth month; New York, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Virginia. All the indications are for a most profit- 
able gathering. It is important that Friends 
register before the beginning of the school, and as 
speedily as possible. It will very much assist in 
handling the company to know in advance about 
how many will be present. Those who understand 
the details of caring for a considerable company 
of people, will see that the amount of help neces- 
sary will depend upon knowing in advance about 
what the number in attendance may be. 

Information is still gladly imparted by Henry 
W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


In the account of the funeral of William W. 
Birdsall, in our issue of Third month 27th, the list 
of honorary pall bearers should have included the 
name of George H. Cliff, a member of the school 
board of Philadelphia and 


of a 
friend. 


valued personal 


We are glad of the opportunity of presenting 
to our readers a sketch of William J. Palmer, writ- 
ten by a life-long personal friend. Although Gen- 
eral Palmer had been an isolated member of his 
religious society from the time he entered the 
army during the Civil War, he never lost his in- 
terest in it. Appeals to him for assistance to our 
meetings and to our various philanthropic activi- 
ties always met with a prompt and generous re- 
sponse, and his life as a citizen of Colorado was 
an exemplification of the foundation principles of 
the Society of Friends. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 
Three Summer Schools are being organized 
under the auspices of the Woodbrooke Extension 
Committee, as follows: 
At Tunbridge Wells, June 18th to 22nd. 


22 Prin- 
cipal lecturers, Dr. A. E. Garvie, Anne W. Rich- 


ardson, B. A., A. Neave Brayshaw, LL.B., B. A.., 


| 
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and Edward Grubb, M 
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ably lecture on “Personality, in Man, God an 
Christ,” and A. N. Brayshaw will deal \ om 
of the prophetic writings 

At Lancaster, August 9th to 16th. Prineip: 
lecturers, Prof. Elbert Russell, of Earlham Co 
lege, Indiana; Prof. G. Currie Martin, of Aired 
College, Bradford; J. W. Graham, M. A., 
Edward Grubb, M. A. Prof. Russell will prob 
lecture on the Canon of Seripture and ¢ on 
methods of Biblical study; Prof. Cu \ n 
the Fourth Gospel; and J. W. Graham on Ministi 
in the Early Church. 

At Dublin, September 35rd to 13 Principal 
lecturers, Prof. Elbert Russell, R. S. Franks, M 


A., Herbert 
B. A., and A. 

subjects will be ready 
-British Friend 
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Professor George B. Foster, who will deliver 
an address the afternoon of Fifth month 29th, 
occupies the chair of the Philosophy of Religion 
in the University of Chicago. His topic will be, 
“Jesus Christ in Modern Life.” Professor Foster 
is a native of West Virginia, and is 51 years of 
age. He was a Baptist pastor before he took up 
university work. 

“Religion and Politics” will be treated by Jus- 
Francis J. Swayze, of the New Jersey Su- 
preme Court, the evening of the second day. 
Justice Swayze is a native Jerseyman, and is in 
his forty-ninth year. He has been a justice of the 
Supreme Court since 1903. 

To have a representative of organized labor 
treat the question of “Religion and Modern In- 
dustrialism” will be an interesting and informing 
experience. John Mitchell, late president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, will address 
the Congress, also the evening of the 29th. Mr. 
Mitchell was born in Illinois in 1869. His educa- 
tion was obtained in night school. At the age 
of thirteen, he began working in the coal mines. 
He has been connected with organized labor since 
1885, when he joined the Knights of Labor. He 
was made president of the United Mine Workers 
in 1898. 

Ex-Governor Curtis Guild, of Massachusetts, 
will address the Congress the afternoon of the 
28th, on “Liberal Religion, a Positive Faith.” 
Governor Guild has the owner and 
editor of the Boston Commercial Bulletin since 
1902. This paper was founded by his father. He 
is a graduate of Harvard, and was born in Boston 
in 1860. 

It is desirable to secure 1,000 members for the 
Congress. About 60 Friends have thus far sent 
their membership fees. 

The reception Fourth-day evening, Fourth 
month 28th, will be held in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, and will be free to all members. Send ap- 
plications for membership to Henry W. Wilbur, 
140 N. Fifteenth Street. Programs can now be 
had for the asking. 


tice 


been sole 





VISITS OF AN ILLINOIS FRIEND. 

Mary G. Smith, of Hoopeston, IIl., left her home 
on Second month 12th, going directly to Chicago 
to attend a Lincoln Memorial Meeting, under the 
auspices of the Englewood Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. On the following Fourth-day 
she attended a large Mothers’ Meeting at Maren- 
go, Ill., in the afternoon, and another at Belvi- 
dere in the evening. She then went on to Capron, 
where on First-day she had a public meeting with 
the congregations of two churches, and gave an 
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address on Purity to a mixed audience. In the 
afternoon she addressed women only. The next 


two days she attended Mothers’ Meetings at Wood- 
stock and Ringwood, and then went to Elgin, 
where she addressed two meetings. She remained 
in Elgin until Sixth-day, the 26th, when, in com- 
pany with Sarah Huff, she went to Chicago to at- 
tend Blue River Quarterly Meeting. (For a re- 
port of this see last week’s Intelligencer.) Of the 
rest of her journey she writes as follows: 

“Having received a pressing invitation to come 
to Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, to be held at 
Greensboro, Ind., I left Chicago on an early train 
for Newcastle, Ind., where I arrived at 3 p. m., 
and was met by my cousin, Albert Kennard. | 
put in the time visiting some invalids and other 
Friends, as that place was my childhood’s home. 

“On Seventh-day morning, at 8 o’clock, we met 
in the meeting of ministers and elders, with sev- 
eral present. It was a solemn feast of good 
things. A little past 10 a. m. we assembled in 
another quarterly meeting in another State, but it 
seemed the same except that different people were 
present. Again a spiritual light was strongly 
felt and much exhortation was given, and the 
truth was recognized, as was afterward expressed. 

“The busines of the meeting was along similar 
lines to our own of a few days previous, only they 
have written papers on their queries, and after 
they are read they are talked about and changes 
made if desirable. 

“First-day morning we again assembled for 
worship, in accord with our beautiful order of 
silence. Many inspired words were spoken that 
were convincing, and each felt it was good to be 
there. At two homes where there were invalids 
parlor meetings were held; one of these was our 
aged friend Jenkins Kennard; the other was Levi 
Cook, a member who has been shut in by a chronic 
trouble that has deprived him of mingling with 
the meeting for thirteen months at least. Both 
of these Friends have been for years regular at- 
tenders of all meetings. 

“JT remained in that neighborhood several days, 
and attended a meeting of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and also a woman’s club. 
Last, but not least, was the Fall Creek Monthly 
Meeting, held at Duck Creek. That afternoon | 
started for home, remaining over night in New 
Castle, with my aunt, Mary Ann Garretson. I 
took an early train for Muncie, and spent a day 
with my cousin, Ella Priddy. I arrived in 
Hoopeston the following afternoon, having been 
absent four weeks and one day, attending in all 
twenty-one meetings. As I review the entire trip, 
I can but say that it was good to be so that I could 
do this much.” 
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FROM AN ISOLATED FRIEND. 
In the last letter sent by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting to its isolated members these passages 
occur: “We regret thy loss of the inspiration for 
simplicity and directness in all our relations which 
comes consciously or otherwise to those who meet 
together for friendly communion. Believing that 
the greater difficulty in adhering to our spiritual 
beliefs where other ideas prevail has been felt by 
thee, it is our purpose to renew thy efforts in 
their behalf. If thy business and social inter- 
course reflect the character and principles of 
Quakerism, as we trust they do, then thine is the 
reward which comes to all who remain strong and 
true in any environment.” In replying to this 
letter a Friend in California writes as follows: 

“T want to acknowledge my appreciation of the 
interest which Friends take in those of us who 
have left our old homes. At the same time, I 
think it is hardly fair to presume that because 
we have not been able to live our lives in our 
original surroundings, we are not keeping up to 
the same moral plane which those of you who 
have been fortunate enough not to have left the 
home and friends of your youth are living upon. 
It seems to me it is not quite just, without some 
knowledge of the subject, to take it for granted 
that because we have not been surrounded by 
other people of similar belief and ideals we are 
not able to live our lives as we should, and while 
it may be perhaps more difficult to do so, I feel 
quite sure that I have met many members of our 
Society who, in spite of their contact with the 
world, have had enough character and principle 
to keep the standards of their lives fully up to 
those maintained by many of their friends who 
have been fortunate enough to remain among 
the friends and surroundings of their early life. 
To my mind, there is no reason whatever why a 
person should not be able to so live his life that he 
will reflect the principles of Friends in such a 
way as to give those who come in contact with 
him, in both business and social life, the proper 
impressions of the very high moral standard 
which Friends’ principles inculcate. 

“I was also impressed with the fact that the 
letter uses the words ‘Principles of Quakerism.’ 
This is a new expression to me used in this way. 
I must confess to be old-fashioned enough to still 
adhere to and like the word ‘Friend,’ particularly 
when used between persons who are members of 
our Society. 

“T note the advice given as to answering the 
questions which are often asked us who are living 
among people who know very little of Friends 
and their beliefs, and fail to see how any one who 
understands anything of the principles of Friends 
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should be unable to answer these questions in a 
way which will certainly satisfy the questioner, 
and leave him with more respect for the principles 
of our Society than he ever had before.” 


FRIENDS IN NEW ZEALAND. 

fin the course of a private letter, Elizabeth B. 
Rutter, who with Sarah J. Lury is conducting the 
Friends’ Hostel, Wellington, describes a visit of a 
few weeks which she had recently paid among our 
scattered members. Writing from Wellington on 
the 14th of December, she says :— 

“T left here on November 7th, going straight 
through by train and boat to Auckland, in order 
to be in time for the Two Months’ Meeting, to be 
held the next day. I got to the meeting-house in 
time for the greater part of the Adult School. I 
think there must have been thirty present, includ- 
ing John Holdsworth and John Pegler, who had 
both also come for the Two Months’ Meeting. 
The latter (aged 80) had made a great effort to be 
present. He found that all the coach seats were 
full, and actually walked eight miles to the train. 
A large number of the men took part in the school. 
It was on the eve of the election, and the vote for 
No License, or Continuation of the present sys- 
tem, would be on its trial in ten days; so the con- 
versation naturally turned on that question, the 
lesson for the day lending itself to that subject 
(John viii. 12, &c.). There was no doubt about 
the feeling of the men. Most of them had a lit- 
tle button-hole badge, inscribed, ‘Strike out the 
top line.’* I obtained one from Mr. Dimmock to 
wear as I went about, and found it a good intro- 
duction to the subject in meeting with people when 
traveling. 

“About twenty sat down for the meeting for 
worship, and we had a helpful meeting. John 
Holdsworth, John Pegler, Isabella Wright and 
myself took a vocal part in it. Friends all had a 
cold lunch, with tea and coffee, in the little school- 
room afterwards. This gives a sociable turn to 
the meeting. We were sorry that, owing to his 
wife’s not being well, the Clerk, Fletcher Jackson, 
was unable to be with us. Thomas Wright, As- 
sistant Clerk, ably filled the post. Two items of 
special interest came up; one the report on an 
application for membership from a young man 
out lately from England, who has learnt most 
about Friends from books. The other related to 
the Peace question. The Peace Committee felt 


I vote for continuance of licenses. 
I vote for reduction of licenses. 
I vote for no license. 
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pline. Albert Oettinger, the founder of Christ’s 
Home for Destitute Children, at Warminster, Pa., 
gave an address, in which he told how the home 
was started, why it was started, and the manner 
in which it is conducted. 

The work is carried on entirely through trust 
in God. All their needs are supplied in answer 
to prayer. The workers are paid no salary what- 
ever. Two conditions are necessary for admit- 
tance into the home; first, homelessness and des- 
titution; second, inability to get into any other 
existing home. Children under thirteen years of 
age, of any denomination or of any race, are re- 
Here they get an education and learn a 
trade. When they have reached eighteen years 
of age, they are ready to go forth into the world 
and work for themselves. The work the home is 
doing is marvelous. 

Newton E. Wood read the “Conversion of John 
J. Cornell.” 

After sentiments and silence, the meeting ad- 
journed to meet Fourth month 25th. 

ISAAC PARRY, Pres. 
BERTHA M. TOMLINSON, Sec. 


ceived. 


LONDON GROVE, PA.—The association met at 
the home Anna T. Chambers on First-day, 
Third month, 28th. The president read clippings 
from the paper of William W. Birdsall, on ‘‘*The 
Test of Truth.” Frances Smith read a paper, 
prepared by Jane T. Yeatman, giving in review 
a full account of the “Life of Sunderland P. Gard- 
The paper placed him next to Elias Hicks 
in spiritual discernment, energy of purpose anc 
faithfulness in supporting the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Anna T. Chambers presented 
a paper, “Are the Pastoral Needs of our Meetings 
Met?” In her opinion, to do effective pastoral 
work there should be Friends able to meet the 
“intellectual, philanthropic, social and religious 
requirements of the neighborhood,” with all love 
and sympathy one for another. The meeting ad- 
journed to meet with Francis and Margaret 
Hicks, on Fourth month 25th. 

ELLEN H. ROBERTS, 
Secretary pro tem. 


of 


99 
ner. 


OXFORD, PA.—The association met Third month 
27th, in the lecture room of the meeting house. 
The president read the thirteenth chapter of I. 
Corinthians. Lewis Kirk gave an account of the 
Spring Executive Committee of the General Con- 
ference of the Young Friends’ Association, held 
at Race Street Meeting house, Philadelphia. He 
also told us of the work of the Y. F. A. at Phila- 
delphia. Mary Reynolds answered the question 
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“How many preparative meetings compose the 
monthly meeting? name when and where held.” 
Herbert Way gave us a talk on the founding and 
social life of George School. Isaac Walton read an 


original paper, “Some Ideals of Y. F. A.” Cur- 
rent Events were given by Granville Coates. The 


meeting adjourned to meet Fifth month 10th, at 
the meeting house. 
ETHEL REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


PROTESTANT AMERICA FEDERATING. 
[From The Friend (Lond.).] 

The United States, with a population, roughly, 
of 80,000,000, has some 22,000,000 members in its 
Protestant Churches. Among these the Metho- 
dists, of varied type, lead, with nearly 7,000,000 
members, while the Baptists are not hopelessly 
behind, with nearly 5,500,000. The past year wit- 
nessed an accession of upwards of 700,000 per- 
sons to the Christian Churches in the States, and 
was appropriately marked also by the largest con- 
tribution to foreign missionary work, an increase 
of £120,000 on 1907. 

The closing month was made notable by the 
Federal Council of the Protestant Churches of 
America, which met in Philadelphia, and dis- 
cussed the various subjects of interest to the 
thirty-three different denominations represented. 
With our experience of federated Nonconformity 
at home, we watch with peculiar interest a similar 
effort which has just crystallised in the United 
States. The absence of any establishment among 
the churches across the Atlantic renders possible 
a breadth of federation which would at present be 
impossible at home. Accordingly, Episcopalians 
there unite in brotherly council with bodies which 
would be called Nonconformist in England, so that 
the new Federal Council is officially representative 
of practically the whole of Protestant America. 
Instead, however, of electing representatives to 
the Council locally, as with us, the official govern- 
ing bodies of the different denominations have ap- 
pointed the delegates. The opening gathering, 
representative of united Protestant America, was 
impressive. Ten ministers of different denomi- 
nations took part in the exercises, and we are told 
that ‘‘a professional elocutionist could not have 
read the Scriptures more impressively than did 
Professor Rufus M. Jones, a Friend, who con- 
fined himself to Paul’s two great Hymns of Love, 
a most apt selection for such a gathering.” About 
four hundred delegates were in attendance. The 
business of the Council had been carefully pre- 
pared beforehand by representative committees, 
which had each got ready a “report” on the themes 


| committed to them for investigation. 
| ports, with the suggested resolutions, were in the 
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These re- 


hands of every delegate, and formed the basis of 


| the discussions. 


Among other judgments of the Federated Coun- 
cil were the decision to meet every four years, its 
affairs being conducted meanwhile by a commit- 
tee representative of each denomination; the plea 
for the closest possible federation of Christian 
Churches in foreign mission fields; and a very 
sympathetic deliverance on the subject of indus- 
trial peace and social treatment, an expression 
which commended the Council to prominent labor 
leaders. It is evident from the foregoing that a 
forward step has been taken. The Protestant 
Churches of the United States have joined hands. 
With a united front they may make their influ- 
ence felt as never before in their history. 


In discussing recently in the French Chamber 
the military operations in Morocco, Mr. Jaures, 
leader of the United Socialists, said, among other 
things: “Do you not see that the nations are ery- 
ing for quarter,—that they begin to be tired of 
these war expenses, these shackles on their civil- 
izing progress, these path of 
peace? Everywhere in France, as in Germany, 
complaints are made that social work is being 
arrested by military 
France to give the final signal,—to say, by stop- 
ping her military expenditure, that she desires 
peace, and the way to its attainment. It will be 
for her the noblest and most glorious of victories.” 
—Advocate of Peace. 


obstacles in the 


preparations. It is for 


WHO OWNS THE FARM? 

We bought the house and the apple trees, 

And the spring where the cresses grew; 

The old stone wall and the slope of grass 
All studded with violets blue. 


We bought and paid for them honestly, 
In the usual business way; 

*T was settled, we thought, yet there are some 
Who dispute our title each day. 


A phoebe came to the eastern porch, 
Where I loitered one sunny day, 

And told me that porch was hers, not mine, 
Just as plainly as bird could say. 


That she didn’t want me prying there 
Into all her family affairs, 

And asked me by pert little gestures, 
If I had no family cares. 


The vireo perched high above me, 
In the great branching apple tree, 

And said: 

As though ‘twere important to me 


“T am here, I’m here, I’m here,” 
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Hannah Pusey Heald, widow of Joshua T. 
Sat 
1012 W. Tenth Street, Wilmington, Delaware, 
on Twelfth month 10th, 1908, aged 85 years. The funeral 
held from her the afternoon of 
Twelfth month 14th. 

Mrs. Heald 


founder of 


died at the home of her son-in-law, John J. 
rtnwalt, 
| was late residence 


on 
was a sister of the late Joshua L. Pusey, 
firm of Pusey, Jones & Co., Wilmington, 
, of the late Pennock Pusey, who served several terms 


the 
Del 
as Secretary of State of Minnesota, and of Jonas Pusey, 
of Wilmington, Del. She leaves four children—Edwin W. 
Heald, of Philadelphia; Mrs. J. J. Satterwaite, Wm. L. 
Heald, of Wilmington, and Elsie R. Heald. 

-ATYARD.—First month 12th, 1909, at 
West Falls, N. Y., Robert 


brother of Mary, Catherine, Charles and Henry 


ME late 


Meatyard, aged 


his 

neal 
iv Ve aids, 
Meatyard, and Phoebe M. Hampton; a life-long member 

East Hamburg Executive Meeting of Friends. 

He was a son of Charles and Mary Storrs Meatyard, who 
came to this country from England in 1830. He married 
Ruth Eddy, daughter of Charles and Grace Ann Eddy, 
who died in 1882. Their only child, Walter, died in 1870. 

SATTERTHWAIT.—After a brief illness, at his home, 
near Trenton, N. J., Benjamin Satterthwait, Third month 
17th, 1909, in the 89th year of his age. He was an elder 
of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting and Trenton Preparative 
He for many years clerk of 
Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting and afterwards for 12 
years clerk of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting and for 17 
years clerk of Burlington Quarterly Meeting, with a record 
of not permitting business or personal convenience to in- 
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terfere with the discharge of his duties. 


Meeting of Friends. was 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Haddonfield 


Meeting 


First-day School Union will meet at the 
Moorestown, N. 
17th, at 10.30 a. m. 
session devoted to children’s 
a paper on “Life of Mary S. 


House, in J., on Seventh-day, 
and 2 p. m. 


exercises. 


Fourth month Morning 


In the afternoon 
Lippincott.” Topic for dis- 
a Help in First-day School 


cussion, “Are 


Work.” 


Bible Pictures 
JOSEPH H. LIPPINCOTT, 
May D. HOLLINSHEAD, 
Clerks. 

It seems but due our many friends with whom we have 
mingled so pleasantly during the past winter, to report 
our safe arrival in our Canadian home on the 27th, find- 
ing a warm welcome with our home Friends, and that, 
mingled as it is with the fact of the many favored oppor- 
tunities in larger fields during our absence, prompts the 

| expression of appreciation and thankfulness to all who, 
| in their respective measures and different ways, shared 
in the labor. I feel, more than ever before, that if Friends 
in all localities could feel the need of greater activity in 
such lines of service as is best suited to local needs, it 
would go far in removing the feeling of discouragement 
that unfits rather than qualifies for useful service. I am 
glad to believe that the essentials of Quakerism were never 
more willingly accepted and endorsed than at present; and 
this feeling was intensified not only by the expression of 


those mingling with us in the many gatherings among 
Friends, but on our way home, in some union service in 
folds, 
nvitation to come again. 
Bloomfield, Ont. 


other where full endorsement was given and kind 


ISAAC WILSON. 
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Concord First-day School Union will hold sessions at 
ovidence Meeting House at Media, Pa., Fourth month 
ith, at 10.15 a. m. and 1.45 p. m. The subject for dis- 
ission during the morning will be, “How may the Com- 

ttee of Oversight best promote the welfare of the school?” 
In the afternoon the topic will be, ‘Do we as teachers mani- 


st sufficient personal interest in the members of our 


9 
ass. 


Publica 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Philan- 
1ropic Committee, will be held in the Frankford Meeting 
House, Unity and Waln Streets, on Third-day, the 15th, 
at 8 p. m. 

Henry W. Wilbur will address the meeting on the subject 
if “Good Literature.” ANNA K. Way, Clerk. 


\ conference, under the care of the “Propel 


ons” Section of 


The Woodbrooke Committee of the General Conference 
tobert Pyle, of West 
On the 10th 


of Friends’ Associations, of which 
Grove, is chairman, continues its activity. 
Beatrice C. E. Henszey, of Philadelphia, Edith Wilson, of 
Selma, O., and Harriett Cooper, of Pendleton, Ind., will 
sail on the ‘‘Friessland’’ from Philadelphia, expecting to be 
at Woodbrooke 


in time for the Summer Term. 


Abington First-day School Union will be held at Quaker- 
town, Pa., on Seventh-day, Fourth month 17th, at 10.30 
Jane P. Rushmore will 
“What is the 
will be discussed in the afternoon. 


conduct a 

First-day 
Lehigh 

Valley Transit Company’s cars pass the meeting house. 


a. m. and 2 p. m. 
ound table in the 


Schoo! For?” 


morning. 


CALENDAR 
Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 

of the month at 1.30 p. m. 
The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, which is on Orange Ave., is by 
the N. Los Robles-Washington car line. 


FOURTH MO. 9TH (6TH-DAY). 


m., First-day school at 


Pure 


—Friends’. Association of Moores- 


town, N. J. 

FOURTH MO. 10TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Salem First-day School Union at 
Woodstown, N. J., at 10 a.m. “What 
can we do socially to help the Meet- 
ing?” opened by J. Bernard Hilliard 
and Deborah Ballinger. In the after- 
noon Dr. Bird T. Baldwin on “Would 
graded work be an advantage to the 
First-day school?” 


—New York Monthly Meeting at 
110 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, at 
2.30 p. m. Meeting for Ministry and 
Counsel at 1.30 p. m. Supper at 6 
p.m. Meeting under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee at 7.30 p. m. 


Howard Bradstreet, Sec. of the 
Parks and Playgrounds Association, 
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We note the following in The Friend (Phila.) 
quotation from The American Friend. 
A Friend from Hay Springs, Neb., 
donia Cry.” 


with a 


sends out “A Mace- 
She would remind “ministering Friends” that 
there is a wide field for service in Nebraska Yearly Meet 
ing, and she adds in her characteristic style: 

“T long to see a traveling minister whom God has called 
and sent, yes, and I don’t care if he has a plain dress and 
a tune, if he has the fire of burning in his 
tired of cut and 


Pentecost 
soul. People even on the frontier are 
dried sermons and man-made programs. 

“The little Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Colorado are all waiting to welcome to their midst those 
lled to settle 


meetings in 


who feel ¢: in their vicinity.” 


THE GIRARD AVENUE CONFERENCE. 

At the Week-end Conference on Ministry, to be held in 
uirard Avenue Meeting House on Seventh-day, the 17th, 
there will be two sessions. At the afternoon session, which 


will begin at 2.30, Elizabeth Powell Bond will introduce 


The Meaning of the Meeting for Wor- 
ship,” and Jesse H. Holmes will open a discussion on “The 
Value and Function of Leadership.” 


the discussion on ‘ 


The evening session will begin at 7.45. The topics fo 
this session are “What do the Members owe the Meeting?” 
and “The Meeting and the Ministry.” The former will be 
introduced by Ellis W. Bacon and the latter by Florence 
Tittensor, of Trenton, N. J. . 

A cordial invitation is extended to all who are 
to attend both sessions and stay for the 


interested 
supper that will 

be served between. 
On behalf of the Girard Avenue Section of the Membe 
ship Committee, CHARLES S. PAXSON 
Chairma 


ah 4 rae 


At dat ae OA ake ase 


the chief ingredient, 
the active principle, <3 


Sr, 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


Insures wholesome and deli- 


in every home 


No Phosphates 
No Alum 








1 the work of the Associa- 


lantern slides. 
11TH (1ST-DAY). 


Under of the Membership 
Committee of Phila. Monthly Meeting, 
at St., at 8 p. m., address on 
“The Quaker Solution of Social Prob- 
’ by Dr. William I. Hull, Profes- 


sor of History, Swarthmore College. 


or istrated with 
FOURTH MO. 


care 
» 
Race 


lems,’ 


Alexandria Monthly Meeting (In- 
cluding Washington City), at Wood- 


lawn, Va., at 11 a. m. 


Reading Meeting attended by 
John L. and Cora H. Carver of Phila. 
Q. M. Visiting Committee, at 11 a. m. 
From Phila., leave Reading Terminal 
at 9 a. m., Columbia Ave. at 9.06. 


Circular Meeting at New 
3 o’clock p. m., 


den, Pa., to convene at 3 
of Western Quarterly 


Gar- 


under care 
Meeting. 


Plymouth Meeting, Pa., Friends’ 


Association. 


After-meeting Conference at Race 
St., Phila., at 11.45 a.m. “The Book 
of Revelation.” Discussion opened by 
Pp. 
Fairhill Meeting, Phila. (German- 
Ave. and Cambria St.), at 3.30 
the Quarterly 
Committee. 


Jane Rushmore. 
town 
p. m., attended by 
Meeting’s Visiting 


Junior Conference at Girard Ave., 


Phila., at 9.45 a. m. “Reformatories, 
their Purpose and Attainments.” 
FOURTH MO. 13TH (3RD-DAY). 


In the meeting house, Frankford, 
Philadelphia (Unity and Waln Sts.), 
care of “Proper Publications” 

of Yearly Meeting, Confer- 
addressed by Henry W. Wilbur, 


at 8 p. m. 


inde! 

‘ 
section 
ence 


yn “Good Literature,” 


FOURTH 
Lang 


clation, at 


MO. 16TH 


Young Friends’ 


(6TH-DAY). 
Asso 
the home of Mary Bunting, 


norne 


n the evening. 


FOURTH MO. 17TH (7TH-DAY). 
Week-end at Girard 
Ave., Phila., afternoon and evening. 


Conference 


Abingtcn First-day School Union 
t Quakertown, Pa., 10.30 a. m. and 2 
p. m 

Haddont 


eld First day School Un 


on at Moorestown, N. J., 10.30 a. m. 
and2p.m. See page 238.. 
. 
Ait Providence Meeting House, 


Media, Pa., Concord First-day School 
Union, semi-annual meeting at 10.15 
a. m. and 1.45 p. m. 


FOURTH MO. 18TH (1ST-DAY) 
Conference at New Garden unde! 
care of Western Quarterly’s Philan 


FRIENDS’ 
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G. DILKES © CO. 


Cc. BODANSKY 


Merchant Tailors 


Suite 213-214 Baker Building 


1520-22 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


Makers of Exclusive Clothes 


| The choicest and latest fabrics are imported by us 
Styles and patterns cannot be duplicated 


Guarantee of excellence 


Pleased to show goods and styles 











anthropic Committee. Martha P. 
Supt. of the House of 
Refuge for Girls, will speak on her 


work there and allied topics. 

Meeting of Friends at White 
Plains, N. Y., at home of Elizabeth B. 
and Grace A. Capron, 42 Fisher Ave., 


Falconer, 





at 11 a. m. 
| 
A Philanthropic Conference at i 
Lansdowne, Pa., Friends’ Meeting 


House, Stratford and Owen Aves., at 
2.50 p. m., under care of Quarterly 
| elite ' Committee. Address by 
| George B. Miller, of Wilmington, Del., 


| IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE on “Prison Reform.” 


1220 & 1222 MARKET STREET 


W. J. MacWatters 


Meeting’s 


FOURTH MO. 20TH 
Western 


(8RD-DAY). 
at 


Manufacturers of 
Bundhar and French Wilton, 
Extra Body Brussels, 


‘Rugs and Carpets 


Importers of 


Quarterly 
London Grove. 


Meeting, 


FOURTH MO. 21ST (4TH-DAY). 
—Southern Half Yearly Meeting, 
: : at Easton, Md., at 10 a. m. Ministers 
Oriental Rugs, German Linoleum, un ; 
| China and Japan Mattings. and Elders, same day, at 9 a. m. 
i ae tee Youth’s Meeting day following, at 10 
| e ors 
| Domestic Carpets and Rugs of depend- 2 ™-. 
able makes and quality. 
ae Seen Gee qateeny FOURTH MO. 22ND (5TH-DAY). 
Caln Quarterly Meeting, at Chris- 
tiana, Pa. 


contains 


Price 


Our Baraain Room Carpets at 


Closing Out’”’ 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


FOURTH MO. 24TH (7TH-DAY). 


-Westbury Quarterly Meeting, at 
Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, New 
York. 


—s, 





Scipio Quarterly Meeting, at Sci- 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila pio, N. Y. 


